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ABSTRACT 

9ays in which negation varies in tvo dialects of 
French r called "standard** and "colloquial** are investigated. The tvo 
dialects under consideration are representative of an extensive scale 
of styles, often overlapping and varying according to social status, 
education, contextual situation, age, and geographical area. Although 
the great aajority of speakers control both dialect, which they use 
in different contextual situations, there are sose speakers who 
control only one dialect. Through an analysis of examples, it is 
concluded that with respect to negation, the colloquial dialect is 
simpler because it lacks three processes present in the standard 
dialect: 1) "ne**- insertion, 2) negative-deletion, and 3) 
"ne**- deletion. The general tendency of the colloquial dialect to oait 
rules referring to deletion under identity is also shown. A list of 
references conpletes the paper. (Author/PP) 



Negation and Dialect Variation in French :^A%%t;r^tr.'Tt;ro. 



Indiana University .s ';.":VC/; " 

I. .This papQr investigates how negation varies in two dialects of French, 
which I call •standard' and 'coUoquial*, and which are fairly repre- 
sentative of a spectrum of idiolects*^ 
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Vty analysis of these two dialects is based on such sentence-types ast 

Standard Colloquial 

la-Je ne veux pas ce livre. IWe veux pas ce llvre. 

(I don't want this book) 

2»-Je ne veux rien. 2We veux rien* 

(I don't want anything,) 

38-Personne ne vient, 3b-Personne vient. 

(Nobody is coming) 

ia-Personne ne veut rien, Ab-Personne veut rien, 

(Nobody wants anything) 

5a-Je crois que personne ne viendra, 5b-Je srois que personne viendra. 
(I believe that nobody will come) 

5We ne crois pas que quiconque 5d-Je crois pas que perswine vtendra, 

viemie* 

(I don It think that anybody will 

come*) 

Assuming that the negative universal quantifiers rien t 'nothing* and personne. 
'nobody* can be interpreted a? the lexical realization of the sequence nega- 
tive particle ;gas; plus an indefinite, such as quelaue chose a "something" j 
QuelQu'un or quiconoue 'someone's sentences (l)-(5) reveal thats 

(a) The two dialects under consideration are similar in that» in 
simple sentences, the negative particle jgas is <rt>ligatorily attracted to the 
indefiniteCs), if any, as in (2), (3)» (h)^ or, if there is no indefinite, 
to the verb as In (X)e 



(b) The two dialects differ in the following two wayst 
First y in th^ standerd dialect (henceforth Dialect S) the negative particle 
pas optionally combines with the indefinite* as in (5a) or with the verb 
as in (5c)t but only a single negative particle can occur in any complex 
sentence* In the colloquial dialect (henceforth Dialect C) multiple 
syntactic negation occurs as shown in (5(i)» 

Second* these dialects differ with respect to the use of the particle net 
in Dialect S* ne alwsors occur* whereas in dialect C it never does* 
It will be argued here that a proper characterization of this dialectal 
variation must speci£!y that the two dialects concerned differ in the number 
of rules i^ieh they have* In particular* Dialect S has a negative deletion 
mle which Dialect C does not have* ' 

I will tr,/ to provide independent support for this analysis by showing that 
the negative deletion rule follows irm a general deletion process of 
Dialect S which appears in such rules as Dislocation* Topicalization'^Equi* 
It IS this general deletion process that accounts for the absence of any 
extra-occurrence of iie in complex sentences in Dialect S* On the contrary* 
Dialect C consistently fails to delete the lower occurrence uf an identical 
constituent* 

2«0« The two dialects wiich I distinguish here a& standara-or careful speech- 
ena colloauial-or vernacular- are representative of an extensive scale of 
styleso often overlapping and varying according to social status* education* 
contextual situation* age ^ geographical area* Although the great majority 
of speakers control botn dialects* which they use in uifferent contextual 
^ situations* there are some speakers who control on3y one dialect* Following 
Labov (1971)* I will use the terms •superordinate' and 'subordinate' to refer 



to such groups* The superordinate population uses on3y a normative speech 
which reflects social prestige » and therefore controls only Dialect S in 
any situation* The subordinate population^ including children and lower 
classes t has access to Dialect C only* I will use the term 'ordinate* to 
refer to all the other speakers who use both dialects* 
The following chart illustrates the distribution of the two dialects coii~ 
sidered herei 

Class Dialects 

Standard Colloquial 
Superordinate xx 

Ordinate xx xx 

Subordinate xx 

2*1. C. Fillinore (1963), R* Lakoff (1969), G* Lakoff (1970), 0* Garden 
(1971) have noticed that sentences like (6a) and (6b) are ^onymous*-' 



(6a)»I don*t think he will come* 
(6b)-] 



-I think he won't come* 
They have^roposed that the structure underlying these sentences is (6c) 
where the negative originates in the embedded clause: 



Some evidence supporting this analysis involves such adverbial s as until 
in English^ which can only occur when a negative is present, as shown in 
(7a) and (7b) » 

(7a)-I said that John wouldn't leave until tomorrow, 
*(7b)-I said that John would leave until toniorrow. 

The same is true in French » not with the counterpart of until t but with 

similar adverbials like moindre TleastS as shown in (8a) and (8b) s 

(8a)-Je ne crois pas qu*il a! a moindre chance de 

re'ussire 

(I don*t think he has azi^' ^ jance to succeed.) 
*(db)-Je crois qu*il a la moindre chance de reussir* 

Since, in addition, French also has sentences lilce (6a) and (6b)-*--e»g* (5a) 

and (5c)— I am assuming that the structure underlying such sentences in 

French is similar to (6c)* 

Given an underlying structure like (6c)) with the negative in the embedded 
S, I will then account for the repositioning of this negative into the 
upper S in two steps t a negative-cop^ rule will copy the NBQ into the 
upper S, and a n^^gativeHieletion nile will delete the original of the copied 
NEG» This analysis will allow me to capture the difference between the two 
dialects of Fl*ench under consideration. 

2«,2„ Before discussing in detail the negative rules mentioned in S.l.y it 
is necessary tc determine the foric of the negative constituent in French^ 
It nas been previously assumed (Ruwet, 1967) that the negative should be 
represented by the continuous morphemes ne^oas o in deep structure, and that 
some later rules effect the proper placement of these morphemes in surface 
structure. But I claim that the only morpheme possessing negative meaning 
is ]^9^ and that therefore, m has no semantic value idiatsoever. I offer 
the following evidence in support of this elaimt 



First, consider sentences (l) to (5) J tt Is clear that the (b) sentences 

in Dialect C convey the same meaning as the (a) sentences in Dialect Sf 

but without using the particle ng» Secondt the empty semantic value of 

ne seems to be further confirmed by the fact that, to a sentence such as 

(9c) in Dialect C typically correspond two sentences (9a) and (b) in 

Dialect S| in which has two different positions without affecting the 

meaning in any way* 

Dialect St (9a)-Je veiuc ne rien faire* 

(9b)«Je ne veux rien faire* 

Dialect Ct (9c)-Je veux rien faire. 

(I don't vant to do anything.) 

Finally, ftirther support for my claim that r» has no negative value is 

provided by the existence of 'expletive ne* in dialect S, As shown in 

(10a) ne has no negative value in this ease, as opposed to (lla) which 

has a negative value but contains pas 

Dialect S (lOa)-Je crains qu'il ne vienne. 

Dialect C (lOb)-Je crains qu'il vienne. 

(I am afraid that he will come.) 

Dialect S (lla)-Je crains qu'il ne vienne pas. 

Dialect C (llb)--Je crains qu*il vienne pas. 

(I am afraid that he won't come.) 

It may be noted that "expletive as shown in (lOa) occurs after a limited 

class ot verbs ^cr&indreg avoir §eur§ to fear) and certain conjunctions 

(a moins quej, evanc que»t.> 
^ Tnls restricted set of data suggests that there is a xxg^-insertion rule and 

that this rule is triggered the presence of a negative element in the 

underlying structure. If the negative element is removed by Lexical Inser- 
. tion as in (lOa), 2£ remains as a syntactic reflex of the underlying negative 

(See Footnote 5)tf This treatment em^iasisses that a semantic value is never 

assigned to rig,. 



The rule which Inserts exists only in Dialect 5t presumably as a 

relic of the Old French negative morpheme ne and can be formulated as (12) t 

(12) Ne-Insertion (only in Z>ialect S)s 

(X, V, NEG)3 1 (X» (NEt V) MQ)^ 

Rule (12) introduces a nf^ as a sister constituent to the verb whenever 
there are structures containing a NECr* In this and subsequent rules^ 
commas are used to signify that the constituents in question are unordered 
and late letters of the alphabet like X are used as variables* they stand 
for BX^ representation that is not directly relevant to the changes effected 
by this rule. It now remains to ensure the proper placement of NBG in the 
sentence* 

2.>* I will now show that the rule of Negative-Attraction (given in (13)) 
accounts for all negative sentences in both dialeetst whether they contain 
indefinif-)>s or not. 

(13) Negativ^-AttractiOftJ (in Dialects S and c) 

(A) (X, V, [Indef J, MG)^ » (X» V» ([indef], tEG))g 

(B) (X, V, NEX»5 , » (X, (V, NEG) )g 

Notice that the two subrules will have to apply disjunctively, and that once 
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igain the order of the constituents is not necessary* 

The correct application of the two subrules (A) and (B) is determined either 
by an ordering constraint, or simply by the formal properties of Negative- 
Attraction, as specified by the following universal principle of proper 
inclusion precedence propose by Sanders (1970)$ 



Pt'oper Inclusion Preeedeneet 

For any representation which foeets the structural 
descriptions of each of two rules A and B» A takes 
applicational precedence over B if and only if the 
structural description of A properly includes the , 
structural description of B» ' 

Sttbrule (A) properly includes subrule (B)# Therefore the principlis of 

proper inclusion preceden predicts that^ vAienever a representation 

includes an indefinite » ttierehy meeting the structural descriptions of 

both subrules, subnile (a) will apply fi* s«t. If a representation does 

iiBt include any indefinites » then only subrule (B) will be applicable. 

Subrule (A) simply places NEO in a single constituent bracket with the 

inde finite { whenever this rule applies^ lexical insertion will follow and 

sentences like (2), (3)f and U) wTA be derived. If a representation 

des not include any indefinites, subrule (B) will apply to group NBO with 

the verb; in this case NBG will be realized as ••figs" and sentences like 

(1) will be derived. 

This analysis captures* in a single step the identical negative attraction 

process which occurs with subject as well as object indefinites, as shown 

in (2), (3) and (L) in b«th dialects (repeated here for convenience) 

(2a)-Je ne veux rien. (2b)«-Je veux rien. 

(3a)-Personr.e ne vientw (3b)-Per3onne vient* 

(4a)-Personne ne veut rien« (Ab)-Personne veut rien. 

Both Ne-Insertion and Negative-Attraction can a^jly in Dialect -S, in conferaat 

to Dialect C vdiere only Negative-Attraction can apply. If extrinsic o«lering 

is assumed, these two rules ^an be ordered in either sec|iiencet Ne-Insertion 

>?afore Negative-Attraction or vice-versa. In an unordered rule hypothesis, 

such as the one proposed by Koutsoudas, Sanders and Noll (1974), whereby 

the rules are allowed to apply whenever their structural descriptions is inet. 
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Ne«>Insertion and Negative-Attraction ifoold apply simultaneously » and derive 

the eorreet output* Whether these rules are eactrinsicaXly ordered or not» 

it is imperative that in this analysis Ife-Insertion and tfegative-AttrAction 

be prelexicaX transformations in HcCawley's senses Lexical Insertion must 

apply after MEG has been attached to the quantifier in order to derive 

o 

rien > or neraonne* ' 

Up to this point t it has been shown that corresponding simple negative 8ei>> 
tenees in Dialects S and C can be accounted for by assuming that both dia- 
lects have the same N^sgative-Attraet'ion rule^ but that only Dialect S has 
a Ne-Insertion rule* Pormallyt in other words» these dialects differ in 
the number of rules required to derive simple negative sentences* 

2*4* The difference between Dialects S and C with regard to complex negative 
sentences can also be formally characterized as a difference in the number of 
rules required to derive such sentences* Dialect S seems to have a negative- 
raising process a? illustrated by the following pair of syAonymous sentences: 

(5a)-Je crois que personne ne viendra* 
(5e)-Je ne crois pas que quiconque vienne* 

KSG can either remain in the embedded clause where it originates and be 

attached tc the Indefinite to produce (5a); or it can be moved into the 

upper nentencsp before lexical insertion^ and be attached to the verb to 

produce (5c)» In' contrast » in Dialect C« the following pair of ^onymous 

sentencefi obtainss 

(5b)-Je crois que personne viendra* 
(5d)-^e crois pas que personne viendra* 

Sentences like (5d)— which are substandard— demonstrate that insteacf of a 

negative raising process there is multiple negation in Dialect C* 

To account for the siailarity and difference these dialedts exhibit with 



respect to sentences like (5), 1 propose a Negative-Copy rule vAich copies 

a NEa into the matrix sentence, placing it in its normal position after 

the verb and attaching it to an indefinite if one is present as is the 

ease with the L synonymous sentences in (15) t 

-S- (l5a)-Tous croient que Jean ne fera rlen de bon» 

-S- (l5c)-Personne ne eroit que Jean fasse quoi que ce soit de bon. 

-C- (l5b)-Tous croient que Jean fera rien de bon» 

-C- (l5d)<-Personne croit que Jean fera rien de bon» 

(M6body believes that John will do anything good) 

The siJBilarlty between the two dialects is captured by elAiming that both 
dialects have this Negative-Copy rules 

(16) Kegative-Copy(in Dialects S and c) 

(X (KEG, t)g )g I (X, NEQ (NBG, X)^ )g 

The difference between Dialects S and C would then be captured by the hypo* 
thesis that the original NSQ is deleted, as in ($c) and (15c) in Dialect S, 
but not, as in (5d) and (I5d) in Dialect C» Dialect S has therefore an 
additional Negative-Deletion rule (17), which Dialect C fails to have, 

(17) Negative-<leletion^in Dialect S only^ 

(X, NEC (NEO, Y)s )s ' y (X, NBO (Y)g )g 

?c derive sentences like (5e)v e Ne-Deletion rule (10) is now needed to 
delete the lower occurrence of^Jlja^^'fti^icle ng« 

(18) Ne«deletion (in Dialect S only) 

(X, m (r» m)^ )^ . > (x, m (i)^ )^ ^ 

As an example, let's see how |he sentences in (5) are derived. The struc- 
ture underlying all variants of (5) is (19) t 

(19) (Je, crois ([Indef], viendra, NBO)e )» 
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Je crois S 

(5a) is derived from (19) by the apiillcatlon of Ifegatlve-Attraetlon and 
Ne-Insertlon on the lover sentence. The upper sentence is not affected* 
To derive (5e)t on the lot«er sentence Kegatlve-Attraction and {fe^Xnser^ 
tlon apply* Then on the upper sentence » Negative Copy and Ne-Xnaertlon 
apply againt then Negative-Deletion tdileh deletes under identity the 
lower occurrence of N5G; finally Ne-»Deletlon also deletes under Identity 
the lower occurrence of Notf in Dialect (5b) is derived from \19) 
^ the mere application of NBgatlve-Attractlont nihereas, in order to get 
(5d) both the applications of Negatlve-*Attraction and Negative Copy are 
required, Negatlve^Attractlon on the lower sentence, and Negative Copy 
on the upper sentence* The derivation stops heret since this dialect does 
not have either a Ne<-In8ertion rule» a Ne-Deletion rule, or a Negative- 
Deletion rule* 

In sum, it has been argued that a formal characterisation of Dialects S 
and C can be effected entirely in terms of the number of rules these dla~ 
lects require to derive negative sentences of the type given in secti(»n (1)* 
Speciflcallyv it ^as been shewn that Dialect C can be formally differen- 
tiated from Dialect S in that the former requires a smaller number of rules 
than the latter to derive the sentence-types shown in (l)-(5)* The rules 
required by each dialect are summarized as followst 



Dl.alect S Dialect C 

NegatlVB-^ttractiwi (Obligatory) Negatiw-rsttractlon (Obl) 
Ne~lnsertion (Obligatory) ■ 

Negatlve-^opy (Optional) Kegatlve-^py (Opt) 
Negative-deletion (C^ligatoxy if 

NC has applied) _ 
Ne<^eletion (Obllgatozy) n, 

X will argue now that the negative distribution in the two dialects 
of French under consideration lullows from & more general processt namely 
a deletion process which is independently motivated by other syntactic 
rules* By looking at the formal statements of Negative-deletion and Ne- 
deletion— (17) and (18) respectively— » it appears that these two rules 
are merely subrules of a general deletim process which tends to delete 
lower identical occurrences of a given constituent » in the standard^ but 
not in the colloquial dialect* This general deletion rule mi^t be foxw 
mulated in (20) t 

(20) General deletion: 

(X, Y (W, Y)g )g (X, Y (W)3 )g 

X will now provide in support of my claim a number of other deletion rules 
which can also be subsumed under the general formulation (20) and apply 
only— or nostly— in Dialect $». like Negative-deletion and Ne-deletion. 

3(»1» An IntereFting scnneetion can be rnade between the general deletion 
ruld (20) and two /ther syntactic ruless Dislocation and Topicalisation* 
Dislocation is a role which relates sentences like (a) and (b)t 

(a) X like beans* * 

(b) BeanSf X like them* 

. Dislocationt whether Left or Right » is a rule which has a wide applicatica) 
in Pk^ncht and much more in Dialect C than in Dialect 5* Left Dislocation 
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t 

is said to move some NP in sentenee->initial position^ vdiile leaving behind 
a pronominalized reflex of this NP. If this pronominalized reflex is an 
Object, it is moved before the v&rb* as illustrated in sentences (21a) and 
(21b> derived from (?1) and in (22a) derived from (22)t 

(21) -J* adore Jerome Bosch* 

(I love Jerome Bosch) 

(2Xa) «Jero'me Bosch * je 1* adore* 
(21b)-^ qi , ^» adore Jerome Bosch* 

(22) -Ma mere a dit qu»il ne faut pas mentir* 

(ify mother said that I shouldn't lie) 

(22a)-4<Ia mere» elle a dit qu*il faut pas mentir* 

Right Dislocation is said to operate exactly like Left Dislocatioi except 

that the concerned NP is moved to the extreme right of the sentence: 

(21c)-^e X'adorot Jerome Bosch* 

(21d)->J* adore J^x^me Bosch , moi. 

(22c)-£lle a dit, ma mere, qu*il faut pas mentir* 

(22d)-Slle a dit qu'il faut pas mentir, ma mere* 

Both Rig^Tt and Left DisXocati^ cani^ljr together, mostly in Dialect C, as 

shown in the following sentences, all optionally derived f^om (23)* 

(23) •-Jean a dit qu*il fallait aller voir ee film* 

(John said that vie should see this movie*) 

(23a)-Ce film, Jean, 11 a dit qu'il fallait aller le voir* 
(23b)-Jean, il a dit qu*ll fallait aller le voir, ce film* 
(23e)-Il & d±tp Jean, que ce film, 11 fallait aXler le voir* 

On the other hand^ Topicalisation is a rule that relates sentences (a) and (c)t 

(a) I like beans* 
(c) Beans, I like* 

In contrast to Dislocation, foplcalisation applies much less frequently in 

Fk^nch* Its application is very limited^, actually mostly restricted to 

* emphatic, rhetoric contexts and in any case, to the standard dialect* For 

example, toplcallzatlon relates (21) to (21e)t 
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(21) -J •adore Jerone Bosch* 



(2Xe)-J^ome Bosch* J* adore* 
Dislocation and Topieallsatlon are similar In that they both Involve an 
apparent movement of some NP* However^ they differ in lam Important 
respect » e.g. in the case of Dislocation onlyt the 'moved* NP has left a 
prononinallzed reflex. The slmilarltiee and differences of Dislocation 
and Toplcallzatlon are reflected in Boss's rules (19^) s 

(24) Topicalleations 

X - NP - Y 
12 3 =^ 
2# [1 0 3J 

(25) Left Dislocations 
X - UP - Y 

as* [1 0 3] ^ 

[+Pro3 

Ross formulates Right Dislocation as a separate rule. However, since Left 
and Right Dislocation perform essentially the same operations, and Observe 
the same constraints it seems that a single mirror-image rule would more 
adequately capture the similarity inherent in them. 

Clearly f however, incorporating Ross's rules of Topicallzation and Disloca- 
tion into a grammar of Fsrench would make it very diffictat— if not ijnpossible 
—to explain in a 8ing3Le and general way the variations observed in the two 
dialects under discuss^on^ and in particular, v*y topicallzation is mostly 
restricted to Dialect 5, while cB.8locati<ai is restricted to Dialect C. 
Towards this end, I propose fhat, instead of Ross's rules, French has the 
following KP-copy rule: in which the cmstituents are unordered* 

(26) I9P-Copy (in Dialects S and C)t 

(X, NP)5 mmmm^(m (X, HP)^ )^ 



Rale (26) states that an KP is copied , not 'moved' » either in sentence-final 
or sentence-initial position. The copied HP is attached W Chomsky-Adjtme- 
tion» thereby creating a new S-node aa shown helowt 




X NP 



Rule (26) thus performs the operations effected by Ross»s Left Dislocation 
(25) as well as by Right Dislocation. In addition NP-Copar performs the 
first step of Topicaliaation (24). I now claim that, once rule (26) has 
applied to a given representation, the original (or lower) NP can be either 
pronorainalised or deleted. If it is pronominalized, the result will be a 
dislocated sentence $ if it is deleted, on the other hand, the result will 
be a topicalized sentence. Thus, I propose that, in addition to the NI^ 
Copy rule, there is the following NP-Deletion rule in French: 
(28) NP-deietion (Dialect S): 

(NP# (X, NP) (NP# (X)) 

Now the formal similarity of NP-Copy (26) with Negative-Copy (l6), and of 
NP-Deletion (2d) with Negative-Deletion (i?) and Ne-Deletion (18) is obvious, 
Purthensoref the parallel use of copy and deletion rules affecting NPs and 
NEGs ir distributed in exactly the same way in the two dialects of French 
under consideration. Dialect S has a Negative-Copy rule and a NP-Copy 
rule, but also a Negative-Deletion and a NP-Deletion rule. This reflects 
Dialect S's use of Topicalization and of a single negative element in com- 
plex sentences. Dialect C, on the contrary, has only the coRr-rules 
(Negativ4S^Copy and NP-Copy) , which results into the extensive use of 
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Dislocation and the occurrence of multiple negation in complex sentences. 
Moreover, it appears that the two minor rules Ne-Insertion and Ne»DeIetion 
fit into this pattern (as announced in fA 10), with the same type of dialect 
distribution, Ne-Insertion and Ne-Deletion occurring in Dialect S, but only 
Ne-Insertion in Dialect C, It is now clear that the deletion rules v^ich 
have been shown to exist in Dialect S only— namely Negative-Deletion, 
Ne-DeXetion and NP-Deletion— can be subsumed under the General Deletion 
process fonmilated in (20)* 

3*2. The same copy-deletion process may refer to an S, instead of a NBO 
or a NP, with the same dialect distribution as noticed above, e,g« copy- 
deletion in Dialect S, but copy only in Dialect C. This is shown in the 
sentences derived from (30): 

(30)-Je ne crois pas qu'il achete un authentique Picasso* 
(T don't think he • 11 buy a genuine Picasso.) 

S (30a)-Qu«il achete un authentique Picasso, je ne crois past 

C (30b)-Je ig. crois pas, qu»il actiete un authentique Picasso* 

C (30c)-Lui, acheter un authentique Picasso, Je le crois pas! 

C (30d)-Lui, acheter un authentique Pica»?so, gBf je le crois pas* 

In (30a), the whole embedded S "qu'il achete un authentique Picasso" is 
topicalised, i*3* according to my analysis copied to the left and its 
original deleted© 3ut nc such deletion takes place in Dialect C, as 
illustrated in (30b) t (30c), (30d)* Le is the pronominalized version of 
the original S« An additional copy even a^jears in (30d) as And it 
will appear that this i« not an isolated case, but a typical manifestation 
of the tendency already noticed in WLalect 0 to multiply copies, which do 
not delete* 
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3»3» Further evidence involving the elites sgi and ^ confirms the claim 
that Diftleeb C tends not to have deletion rules* EN and Y are pronominal- 
ized copies of NP complements of another NP, and are therefore nanifesta* 
tions of the NP Copy rule which I claim to be the feature that Dislocation 
and Topicalisation have in common* En is a copy of the sequence de'fNP . 

m. 11 

whereas 7 is the copy of the sequence a4NP or dans+NP. As is the case 

for other pronouns^ EN and T are then moved before the verb» but the 

relevant characteristic of this process is that the original [Preposition 

•fNP] sequence of EN or Y is deleted in Dialect but not in Dialect 

thus reflecting the wider distinction between the two dialects regarding 

deletion rules* 

(31) -Je connais la fin de cette histoire* 
(I know the end of this story* > 

S (31a)-J'en connais la fin* 

C (31b)-J»en connais la fin, de cet^e histoire* 

C ^ (31c) -Cette histoire . yen connais la fin* 

S (31d)-0e cette histoire t je connais la fin. 

(31c) of Dialect C appears to be a dislocated sentence* involving the 

application of NP-Copy. In this case, the preposition de is » absorbed* 

by the clitic en* In Dialect S, (31d) is a topicalized sentence, following 

the application of NP-^opy and NP-Deletlon$ but then the en^rule cannot 

apply 1 since the original NP has been deleted, and the preposition appears 

in its regular position, copied with its NP© 

The same may be noticed when Y is involveds 

(32) -Je suis alleS dans mon jardin* 
(I went to my garden*) 

S (32a)-J»y suis allee* 

C (32b)-J*y suir all/e, dan? mon jardin* 

S (32c)-'»Dan8 mon jardin, j»ai descendu.*'* (well-known song) 
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3*4* Another rule may be mentioned » in connection with the claims that I 
am making: Equi-NP deletion (henceforth Equi), In French, as in English, 
there is a class of verbs which take Equi optionally, Kiparsky and 
Kiparsky (1968) claim that the application or non-application of this rule 
is determined by the semantic properties of these verbs* In French, certain 
verbs must take Equi (vouloir •to want*; pourvoir •can»? essayer 'to try»)f 

^v»8t not take Equi in any case (trouver 'to consider*; aasumer •to 
assume* »•)• Finally a third class of verbs mg;^ or may not take Equi, and 
the application of Equi in this case is mostly determined by the dialect 
eoncemedt in Dxalect S, Equi will apply, in Dialect C, It will tend not 
to apply » Some of the verbs that belong in this class aret cyoiye *to 
believe •; savoir 'to know*; voir •to see*; Denser *to think* » as illustrated 
in the following sentences: 

S (33a)-Je crois le voir, 

C ^33b)-Je crois que J[e le vols* 

(X believe that I can see him) 

S (34a)-Je pense en etre capable* 

C (34b)-Je pense que J[*en suis capable* 
(I think that I am able to do it) 

S (35a)-Xl salt pouvoir le faire* 

C (35b)-Il salt qu'U peut le faire. 

(He knows that he can do it*) 

The same ob3ervati,on that was made with respect to the deletions of NBG, 

NP, S» obtains here again: Equi, which deletes the identical NP of an 

embedded s/to derive the sentences of Dialect S^does not apply with 

•optional Equi verbs* in Dialect C» I suggest the following formulation 

for Equi: 

(36) Equi-NP deletion (in Dialect S) 

(X, NP (T» r (x» ^ (^» 



la 



This rule is a special case of the general deletion rule therefore, 
as was the case with Negative-Kieletiont Ke-4eletion, and NP-deletion— 
respectively (17), (id) and (28)— ^this rule need not be stated in a grann* 
mar of French* 

3»5* Dialect C, i^ch fails to have most deletion rules, multiplies 

copies of particles, pronouns, MPs simplex or complex, and also shows a 

proliferation of cleft and pseudo-cleft sentences like the following: 

C (37) Ce que je de^sire plus que tout, c*est attraper la lune* 
(What I desire most of all, is to catch the moon*) 

C (3d) Ca, C*e8t Justement ce que Je t'ai dit que voulais* 
TThis is exactly what I told you I wanted.) 

Substandard varieties of Dialect C show this same tendency witn respect to 

relative pronouns: if the relative pronoun follows a preposition it may 

be duplicated* Compare the following sentences: 

S (39a)-La fille a^qui .1*ai parle^'est aympathlque* 

C (39b)-La fille "a qui cme j*ai parle est vachement aympa* 
(The girl I talked to is nice*) 

It is very likely that such a sentence as (39b)— which is substandard- 
will also be a dislocated sentence* 

C (^9c>- *La fille a qui que 5»ai parle^ eUe est vachement sympa. 
IZ (39d)-Blle est vachement syrapa, la fille a qui ysH parle. 

It is interesting to note that in (39c) » four constituents refer to the 

same NP» namely la fille "the &iri»« ^ qui , ajie, ell(g * a flagrant instance 

of the copying tendenQT manifested Dialect C. 

Considering a spectrum of vaxying dialects, it seems that the closer to the 
subordinate group, i*e* to those speakers 1^0 control only the colloquial 
dialect, the more generally would deletion of identical constituents be 
excluded from the grammar* At the other end of the spectrum i*e* within 
the superordinate population, it seems that the grammar would obligatorily 
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include a general deletion rule, independent of any coiy-rule. This tenta- 
tive conclusion seems to confirm the general assumption that languages 
evolve toward simplification. A colloquial dialect includes fewer rules. 
And the addition of a step required by the deletion under identity may 
possibly be considered as an unnecessary device in the grammar. 

k. In this paper, I have claimed that the variation of negation in two 
dialects of French may well reflect a more general mechanism with respect • 
to rules involving deletion under identity. I have shown that, with 
respect to negation, the colloquial dialect is simpler in that it does not 
include three processes that are present in the standard dialect. These 
three processes ares !fe-lnsertion, Negative-deletion (under identity) and 
Ne-deletion (under identity). Both dialects, however, share Negative- 
attraction and Negative-copy. 

I then showed that the absence of Negative-deletion and Ne-deletion from 
the colloquial dialect is not an accident, but rather an instance of a 
general tendency of the colloquial dialect to omit rules referring to 
deletion under identity. Empirical Justificaticm was provided by showing 
that several rules, i.e. NP-Deletion, Bqui-NP-deletion, as well as Negative- 
deletion and Ne-deletion can be subsumed under a general formulation of 
deletion under identity (rule 20). These deletion rulee tend to fail to 
apply— or to apply infrequently— in the colloquial dialect, but they are 
prolific in the standard dialect. 

From the evidence given her^ in support of the claim that dialects can 
differ in terms of deletion rules, some interesting questions may be raised, 
, for which I propose no answer yet. 
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If it Is true» as stated by Labov (1971) that •*the vernacular shows the 
most adv^Qced forms In the course of new change in progress**, then by 
observing that in French the colloquial dialects lack several rules that 
are present in the standard dialect* a possible prediction would be that 
some languages, at least French, change by removing deletion rules from 
the grammar-- with the consequence of allowing a greater amount of redun- 
dancy at the innovative stage* Vfhy should this happen? If spoken dialects 
are representative of the innovative stage, then a greater amount of redun- 
dancy may be necessazy to facilitate understanding and parsing. 
These are possible directions toward a prediction of language change * ond - 
I will leave the question open to further research* 
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FOOTNOTES 



A shorter version of this paper was presented at the Twenty-Seventh 
Foreign Language Conference, University of Kentucky, Lexington, April 26, 
1974* I have benefitted greatly from discussing this paper with Andreas 
Koutsoudas and Linda Norman, Needless to say, I alone am responsible for 
whatever error may be found herein* 

What Baker (1969) calls * logical double negatives', i*e* negative 
sentences like the following in which the two negatives * cancel out*, are 
not dealt %dth in this paper: 

® peraonne ici qui ne prefererait gas etre ailleurs, 
(There isn't anyone here viho wouldn't rather be somewhere else*} 

Winger, as quoted by Q* Lakoff (1970, p. 15d)» suggests that the 
movement of NEO away from the verb it negates represents uncertainty and 
therefore, that sentences like (a)->(b) ara not sync^nymoust 

(a) *I think Bill didn't leave* 

(b) -I don't think Bill left* 

(in b-the speaker would be somewhat uncertain*) 

In French, this semantic distinction may at first appear to be supported 
by the fact that the verb of the embedded sentence must be in the subjunctive 
(in the standard dialect only) whenever MSG is in the matrix 8entenee**»»and 
the sub;$unctive is usually associated with uncertainty* 

(c) -Je crois que Bill ne viendra pas* (viendraKindicative*) 

(I think that Bill won't come*) 

(d) Je ne crois pas que Bill vienne* (vienne-subjunctive*) 
(I don't think Bill will comeO 

Sentences like (e)-(d) are, however, synonymous in French* 

Furthermore, it is tOAnoted that the subjunctive is also used when there is 
clearly no uncertainty such as in- sentence (f ) below: 

(e) -Je doutQ qu'il soit capable de finirli temps* 

(X doubt he will be able to finish in time*) ^ 

(f) -^e ne doute pas qu'il soit capable de terminer a temps* 

(I don't doubt that he will be able to finish in time*) 

In both (e)- and (f)- the sul^unctive 'soit' has been used* And yet «ily 
(e)- expresses uncertainty* (f)~ expresses total certainty* This observa<« 
tion suggests that the subjunctive test is not conclusive, and that Bolingsr's 
assumption may not hold for French* 

But if the raising of NSG from the embedded sentence to the upper sentence 
turns out not to be meaning-preserving, then it mi^ be necessary to allow 
NBO to be generated either in the lowsr sentence t or in the upper sentence* 
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^ Kiparsky and Kiparaky (1968) claim that the rule raising NBG does not occur 
with factive verbs which imply certainty. However* this argument is not as 
convincing in French as it is in Englishi A larger class of verbs in freneh 
seems to allow MEG to be raised without change of meaning. Compare in 
English the verbs desire * hone which have no NBG-raising (they are faetive)^ 
and those same verbs in French which do allow NEQ-raisiRgt 

Je f desire ^ > . * . ^ 

7 souhaite J ^^^^^ n*eit pas le moindre doute a ce sujet. 

"'JS^fo^hate^pal qu'eUe ait le moindre doute.... 

(I presuppose that she hasn't the least doubt » wd hope 
-and wish- that it is so.) 

'^According to Bwert (l938t p. 260) f and others^ i>e,r was derived flrom 
Latin non, and was the (mly negative elemnt in Old French* as in O.F. 
Je ne viens t *I'm not comdng.* This fact left some overt trace in Modem 
French as in: 

On ne voit ame qui vive. 

(There isn»t a soul around here.) 

It is only later that jggB» a noun meaning 'jarpace** came into the language 
as a reinforcement for negation. Around the 15th century ^as had been recog«* 
nized as the normal negative particle. Gradually jgas lost its original 
meaning » and was invested with a full negative meaning. Ife, being never 
stressed* became a mere proclitic liable to be omitted. It seems that in 
Modem French a rt^ structuring of the underlying structure must have taken 
place* on the basis of the fact that |^ is non-existent in the speech of 
those speakers who control only the colloquial dialect. 

5 

The occurrence of jgu^ in an overt affirmative sentence can be explained 
if we are willing to accept the interpretation that such verbs as craindre . 
avoir peur actually contain a KBG in underlying structure* e.g. that craindre 
is underlyinglys Preferer...pa8 . 

Tnus» the underlyir.g sen&ence corresponding to (lOa) would be (9*)* 

(9*) Je prefere qu"!! vienne pasv 

(X prefer that he does not come.) 

Ne would then be insetted by rule in the sentence containing W<x to yield 
T9'*): 

(9**) Je prefere qu»iHje vienne pas. 

Finally Lexical Insertion would realiz e preferer^..o^8 a s craindre or avoir 
peur . thus deriving (lOa). This type of Lexical Insertion is optional t 
'T9**) is a perfectly good sentence in Dialect S and (9*) is a good sentence 
in Dialect C. 



Similarly y 'expletive ne* accompanying the conjunctions a moins Que , and 
avant Que can be derive? by Lexical Insertion^ after Ke-insertion» from an 
underlying structure of the type si.^.NEG * 

a*Je sortirai js*iX ne pleut pas , (l will go out if it doesn't rain») 
b-«Te sortirai a moins qu*il ne pleuve* (••••unless it rains) 

6 

The attachment of NEG seems to provide some support for the necessity 
of an unordered base^ Notice that the first expansion of Negative-Attraction 
accounts for the distribution of NB6 in a sentence containing indefinites* 
If the constituents are ordered in the base and if we want to account for 
sentences like (2)« (3) and (4) by a unified proeessy irrespective of 
whether there is one or two indefinites » subject or object i the only resort 
is a mirror-image rule* . But a mirror-image rule cannot derive all correct 
outputs in French* For example ^ a mirror-image rule liket 

X - V - Indef-Y-NEG j X*V-Indef^N5G- T 

actually stands for the two subrulest 

(i) X-V-Indef-Y-NEO » X-V-Zndef^N&Q-Y 

(ii) NEG-Y-Indef-V-X ii f Y-IiEGN>Indef*V-.X 

No P-Marker can meet (ii) unless NEQ has been moved by some independent 
rule from its original position in the underlying structurei there seems 
to be no such rule in French* 

An unordered base has the advantage of not having to cope with this embarras- 
sing problem* 

^Sinee a universal principle predicts the application of the two sub- 
rules A and B in one of those specific instances where rule ordering is 
necessary y an unordered rule hypothesis is possible here^ j^^reby the correct 
order of application of rules is determined only by univem principles 
(Koutsoudasy Sanders and Noll» 197/t.)* 

^The similarity of (A) and (B) is too obvious not to suggest that they 
are one and the same rule* If such a rule can be written^ a precedence 
constraint like the following would be needed* 

If a sentence contains a quantifier the Negative is 
attached to it; otherwise » NEG is attached to the verb* 

However, a formal statement of this rule will have to cope with the following 
problem: suppose (a) is the/ule, and (b)-(c) is the precedence constraints 

(a) (X, V, Y* ma)^mm^(t,~V (Y,NEO) )^ 

(b) If Y Is a quantifier^ then NSO is grouped with Yt (YtNEO) 

(e) If Y Is not a quantifier, then NEG is grouped with Vt (V»NBa) 



The problem is a bracketing problem in that rule (a) cannot satisfir condi- 
tion (c)* However no such question arises when Negative-Attraction is 
fonnulated as t«o subrules obeying the Proper Inclusion Precedence Principle* 

^McCawley (1968) discusses the point at which lexical insertions would 
take place* He rules out two possibilities, namely lexical insertion at the 
end» or at the beginning ox* the grammar* He shows that there are prelexieal 
transformations which apply to trees that terminate in semantic material 
rather than in lexical materialj it seems correct to say that Ife-Xnsertion 
anrt Negative-ftttraction belong to this type of prelexieal transformation* 
Furthermore, as far as embedded sentences are concerned, lexical insertion 
must apply after all cyclic applications of He-Insertion (assuming that ik^i¥i>»Hm 
aJL, Aifc«M!f;«v are cyclic)* McCawley leaves the question open for other interesting 

possibilities. One clear possibility^l lexical insertions would take 
place after the QTclic rules, but before the postcyclic rules— is consistent 
with tny analysis, and therefore I am adopting it here, 

^^An alternative to having a rule of Me-Deletion would be to assume 
that He-Insertion is a postcyclic rule, therefore applying after Negative- 
Copy and Negative-Deletion* Since only one NCG remains in the sentences 
of Dialect S after the applicatiwi of all cyclic rules, ^ would be inserted 
only once by the putative postcyclic rule* I know of no independent evidence 
that supports this alternative* 

^^This rule has the peculiarity of applying to complements of deep 
objects and of derived subjects, but never to deep subjeetst 

La fin de l*hi3toire me plait* 
(The end of the story pleases roe*) 

NOT *La fin m»en plaiit. (deep subject) 

Les touristes ne d/couvrent pas les secrets de l'$le* 

(Tourists don't find out the secrets of the island*) 

OK Lea toucistes-.n*sn decouvrent pas les secrets* (deep object) 

OK Les secrets n»en sent pas d^eouverts par les touristes* 

"~ (derived subject) 
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